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No village in our Union is more highly distin- 
guished for the number and excellence of its 
schools, than Poughkeepsie. Within its corpora: 
tion there are twelve, male and female, all of 
which oceupy the first rank among the schools of 
our country. The location of the village, on the 
eastern bank of the Hudson river, iis general 
cleanliness and order, together with the beauty 
and grandeur of its surrounding scenery, have 
contributed very much to the founding and sus- 
taining of our numerous schools. Here the lover 
of order, and the admirer of nature, delight to 
linger. Here the scholar as he leaves the classic 
walls of his alma mater, finds a quiet and _ pleas. 
anthome. These natural advantages will always 
secure to the village a competent number of ex- 
cellent teachers. 

The Dutcnrss County Acapemy was located 
in the year 1836, at an expense of about $14,000. 
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It is situated aside from the bustle of business, in 
the south east part of the village. The schoo! 
and recitation rooms, being all in the second story, 
secure to them that ease of ventilntion so neces- 
sary to health and comfort. Since the Academy 
has been under the care of the present Principal, 
the average number of its pupils has been about 
one hundred. The apparatus connected with 
the Academy affords every facility for the pursuit 
of a thorough and practical education. The ob. 
jects of the Institution are to prepare young men 
for college, for teachers of common schools, for 
the counting house, or any of the active pursuits 
of life. The number of teachers connected with 
the Academy is five, all of whom follow the bu- 
siness of teaching as their profession. 

The plan of discipline is intended to elevate 
the moral feelings and fix in the mind and heart 
those relations that exist in the family, and all 








DUTCHESS cOUNTY ACADEMY. 


[well regulated communities. Corporeal punish” 
ment is: but seldom inflicted, it being the opinion 
of the Priti¢ipal that such exhibitions of authority 
serve to alienate the feelings of the governing 
and governed, and thus subvert the objects of a 


sound and healthy discipline. The boarding 
scholars are at al! times under the immediate care 
of the Principal, who. feels responsible, not only 
for their progress in study, but for the formation 
of proper habits at that age, which of ali others, 
imposes the highest responsibility on parents and 
teachers. 

The terms commence on the first Wednesdays 
of May and November, and each continue twen- 
tv-three weeks. The expense for each scholar, 
including board,books, (except for the languages) 
stationary, bed and bedding, washing, fuel, light, 
and tuition, except in the modern Janguages and 
drawing, is $90 a term. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Guilctta : or, the Beautifal Head. 
A TALE. 

Translated from the German, for the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The house of banker Cy,, in L. was the place 
of resort of the most distinguished strangers 
Who are in the habit of visiting the great mer- 
thant’s fair at that place, as every one is certain 
of the most friendly reception, and of finding at 
the weekly soirees, the most agreeable conver- 
fation, intelligent and accomplished men, beau. 
ful women, and excellent wines. 














A young merchant just returned from Paris, 
'was the bearcr of several Ictters of recommen. 
\dation to Mr. Cy,, at the time of the last fair, 
and received an invitation for the same even- 
ning. 

The greatest part of those who were invited 
had already assembled, as he at the appointed 
hour entered the splendidly deaorated and illu- 
minated saloon. The lady of the house recei- 
ved him with her peculiar grace, presented him 
to the company as her guest, and without any 
further ceremony of introduction, he found him. 
self almost immediately drawn into conversation, 





which, unconstrained, rested upon the interest. 
ing topics of the day. 

The most interesting of all was decidedly, 
the great dramatic songstress, Wilhelmine 
Schroeder Devrient, who the day before had 
completed her theatrical engagements, at L. in 
the character of Desdemona. Fortune had fa- 
vored the young merchant, he had seen her in 
Paris and could speak of the impression which 
her finished acting produced ina circle worthy 
of her. The beautiful lady of the house emi. 








led, and was of opinion that indeed in L——, 
no Malibran and Pasta, no Rubini and La. 














blache had served the wonderful artiste for a 
copy. 

Since the conversation had fallen upon Paris, 
they were not content to leave it again with the 
Italian opera. The young merchant was inter. 
rogated as to things which he did and did not 
know about the Boulevards, the Bourse, Cafe 
des Nouveautes, pere la chaise, the chamber of 
deputies, the bear pits, &c. &c. But most of! 
all concerning the masters of the new romantic. 
school, Victor Hugo, Monsieur de Balsac, Alex. 
ander Dumas and Eugine Sue. Especially ma- 
ny of the young ladies wished to know how 
Victor Hugo looked. “And his wife,” exclaim. 
ed a handsome lady ; ‘He is said to be married, 
and to have written the fearful ‘last days of one 
condemned,’ on his wedding day. All laughed, 
and the master of the house asserted ‘that the 
taste for the gloomy and horrible (which the ro. 
mantic school had appropriated to itself in so a- 
bundant a measure) was at least as great among 
the fair ones of L. as among the fair Parisians, 
and that Victor Hugo could not do them a grea. 
ter favor, than to arrange and publish in his own 
manner, the history of the two actors, whoa 
short time before had been executed at Lyons, 

“An ordinary Othello story,” said a young 
man who had entered unperceived. I know of 
a better and more horrible subject, for that gen- 
tleman. The whole assembiy was in commo. 
tion; the men rose, the ladies whispered among 
themselves. The master of the house and his 
lady kindly welcomed thenew comer, and intro. 
duced him tothe young merchant as the celebra- 
ted physician and spirited author Adelbert. A 
pretty blonde approached him ; ‘if so,’ said she 
flatteringly, ‘you must give us the stery as well 
you can ; besides you have kept too long a hol- 
iday. I do not see any thing more from you in 
any of theliterary journals, I may look as much 
as I will; so pray relate it! 

All acquiesced in this request, and the doctor 
bowing replied, ‘“‘Willingly do I comply with 
your desire. Yes, I acknowledge that I do my. 
self aservice by expressing myself. The last 
representation of our celebrated countrywomen 
had a powerful impression on me, and awaken. 
ed in me reminiscences long quict, as I suppo- 
sed entirely forgotten ; for you must know, that 
I myself was affected by the shocking occur. 
rence which I am about to relate to you indi- 
rectly. 

- The company placed themselves in a semi- 
circle about the doctor, listening in eager expec- 
tation. He began— 

From my youth up, I had a singular predilec- 
tion for the study of Anatomy. Noanatomical 
collection in any city at which I happened to be, 
was left unvisited by me, and among the anato- 
mists themselves I was considered as a skilful 
operator. It may be about ten years since I 
studied at The professor of anatomy of 
the medical college at that place, was one of 
the first in his department. Devoted to his sci. 
ence with body and soul, the medical world is 
indebted to him for many important discoveries ; 
and his recent death at an advanced age, was 
universally mourned at home and abroad. As 
he seized upon and comprehended with ardour 
every thing relating to the science, I no less 
passionate and eager after knowledge, was just 








opened it. 


on the cover. 
you, as long as I live, will never disclose to any 


contents. The devil! it might cost me dear! 
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time scarcely numbered eighteen years.) He 
made use of me in his most important opera- 
tions, and with unwearied patience gave me all 
the wished for explanations concerning the rare 
anatomical preparations mostly originating with 
him.self. 

The study of Pschychology and Phisiognomy 
was of great importance to him as it is to every 
great anatomist, and no subject in any degree 
remarkable was dissected, before he had prepar- 
ed a careful delineation of itscountenance. In 
this behalf he kept an artist in pay from his 
own pocket, whom we now admire as one of the 
most skilful portrayers of character. 

But yet more, he had for mure than forty 
years, at an enormous expense formed a collec- 
tion, the only one of its kind, of the heads of 
persons who had been executed, and of remark. 
able suicides. He had succeeded by his skill, in 
preserving them in spirilsin such a manner that 
after thirty or more years, not the least altera- 
tion in the features was to be observed ; so that 
it appeared that the person had just died. 

It was moreover, very difficult to gain admis. 
sion to this collection, as the professor at times 
acted very strangely, and then again would be 
morose and gloomy, and sometimes conducted 
himself in an outrageous manner, especially if 
he supposed that the applicant was actuated by 
an ordinary empty cvriosity. 

Thus even I was obliged to waita long time 
in vain before admittance to the sanctum sanc- 
torum was granted tome. However, he at last 
considered me worthy, and as [ once mentioned 
a hair dresser that had been executed ten years 
before, whose head was in his collection, and as- 
ked him whether an expression of pain or even 
a distortion of the features was observable, he 
replied, ‘you can see it yourself,’ and beckoned 
to me to follow him. 

We passed through the room in which the or- 
dinary anatomical preparations were placed, a. 
the endof which we opened a door that led in- 
to asmall high arched room. Around on the 
walls stood tin cases provided with glass covers ; 
in these the heads were preserved. The profes- 
sor first took out the head of the hair-dresser 
and placed it in my hands. It was a large, 
heavy head,well formed, and apparently that of 
aman of thirty years of age, of a brownish co- 
lor, the features composed and without any ex- 
pression of pain or distortion. 

We then went from case tu case, from head 
to head, and among the suicides were some most 
shocking visages. 

We had come to the last case ; it was not like 
the others provided with a glass cover, but had 
a tin cover, and was fastened by an artfully made 
padlock. 

‘And here?” Iasked. The professor looked 
first at me and then at the case, and seemed un- 
decided whether he should open it or not. At 
last he took a small key from his bosom and 
I approached nearer. 

‘Be moderate,’ said he, while he laid his hand 
‘You must first promise me, that 


person any thing concerning this case or its 


after I am once dead you may in God’s name 


ble, that you may dress it up as may suit you 


best; although I am opinion that it is not at aj] 
necessary, as the said history is sufficiently mar. 
vellous of itself. Well: do you promice to be 
secret ?” 

I did of course. 

The professor now opened the case hastily, 
put in his hand, and drew out by the long, fair 
curling hair, a head at the right of which J 
nearly lost my senses. 

The narrator paused as if he almost repented 
having began the relation, and dreaded to pro. 
ceed, 

*We'l,’ exclaimed the fair hostess, after a short 
silence, ‘Well, ductor! go on with the story.— 
Was the head then so dreadfully hideous! The 
doctor answered, passing the palm of his hand 
over his forchead, and smiling mysteriously.— 
‘Hideous! Oh madam ! it was the head of an 
angelic maiden of scarce twenty years.’ 

‘Oh heaven ! resounded from the lips of all 
the ladies, and even the men looked confusedly 
at the narrator. He proceeded. ‘In vain dol 
contend for words to paint you the charms that 
were reflected from every feature, The form 
of the face was the loveliest oval, and although 
the lincs were crearly and markedly drawn, they 
all melted away in indefinite softness and youth. 
ful fulness, The finely arched forehead was of 
a dazzling whiteness, which was yet heightened 
in comparison with the hair and surprising dark. 
ness of her delicately pencilled eye-brows.— 
The eyes themse)lves were softly closéd, and sha. 
ded by long and likewise dark cye-lashes.— 
Death itself could not erase the impression of a 
soft rosy breath from the voluptuously formed 
and half open mouth. In short I could have im. 
agined that I beheld a beautiful sleeper, had not 
the mangled skin of her exquisitely formed neck 
a few inches lower down, but too clearly an. 
nounced, ‘This head fell upon the scaffold .” 

I knew not how the head came into my 
hands—how long I held it, and regarded it with 
unspeakable pleasure and unspeakable dread.— 
When I became conscious again and beheld the 
professor, I shuddered, for a tear glistened in the 
eye of this otherwise little sensitive man. With. 
out saying a word, he took the beautiful head 
gently from me again, covered in its fair curls, 
and locked it up carefully in thecase. He then 
led me from the room, pressed my hand, and sig- 
nified to me that I should await him in his study. 
Half senseless I staggered thither ; he soon fol- 
lowed me, and imparted to me according to his 
promise, the history of the unfortunate Guilletta. 
Every word was deeply imprinted on my mem- 
ory, and you shallhear it just ashe related it to 
me. 


GUILLETTA’sS HISTORY. 

‘You know,’ began the professor, ‘you know 
as wellas I and every true anatomist, that al- 
though we may not fear death, and daily and 
hourly become more acquainted with its victims, 
that we nevertheless consider it as a very 8eri- 
ous matter, and by no means think so lightly of 
it as many are apt to suppose. Serious are the 
enigmas of life, yet we may sometimes succeed 
in solving them. But who can solve the enlg- 
mas of the kingdom of death. The layman be- 














his man, (as be called me, although I at that 


speak of it, and I will for that purpose, even give i 


you the history of the head as well as I anva- 


holds the lifeless body, in the coffin, on the mar- 
ble table, or it may be on the wheel or gallows; 
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ond if he is one of those so called strong minds, 
or a rude, rough student, who has finished his 
winter term, he will (perhaps) open his great 
mouth and say, “That is the end of the song, 
‘Allis vanity.’” 

But I think that little as we know where the 
beginning is, so little do we know where is the 
end. At the entrance of visible death, which 
certainly no more first commences with the for- 
mation of the foetus than life itself; the natural 
powers operate silently aid slowly and creation 
and dissolution do not border so close to each 
other that we with our blunt senses can observe 
them. What do we know then? with all our 
pains, after the study of years, we arrive at no} 
cartainty. And thenif we, after long and pro- 
tracted examinations, aided by the dissecting 
knife and microscope, have made a discovery, 
and think proper to adopt it in our own system, 
some new discovery comes and overturns it all. 

This relation of life with death—of the spirit 
with the body, could drive one crazy, if he would 
seriously make it his study. What bitter irony || 
reveals itself in the relations of life, of human 
society, where here and there one presumes 
with awkward hands, to invade that unknown 
region, to destroy, to judge, and condemn !— 
Confusion withoutend. Wonderful, did I say, 
was Guilletta’s tragic fate! hear and decide if I 
am right. 

It was in the year —80, and I at that time a 
young adyancing professor of anatomy, as it 
happened that all ***, (the city and university 
at which I resided) was full of a certain count 
Alired. In all fashionable circles, he was the 
talk of the day; courticrs, artists, scholars, all 
had something to say about him, truth or false. 
hood what mattered it--cnough, they talked of 
him, 

Alfred was indeed a person of no ordinary 
appearance. Ido not mean to say that he in 
defiance of the fashion of that day, wore his 
own beautiful chesnut brown hair, as God let it 
grow, falling in natural curls aout his head and 
shoulders, that he deriding the ridiculous cut of 
those times, dressed simply and naturally, al- | 
though expensively, and more of the like, al- 
though on that account, especially, he was the 
object of public remark. 

But it seemed as if he had been intended by | 
Providence to play a distinguished part at some | 
day. Profusely gifted by nature in body and 
mind, he as the youngest son of a distinguished 
Austrian family, had been destined for the min- 
istry. He ran away having but a small sum of 
Money with him, went to Italy and lived a long 
time in Rome under a fictitious name, where his 
spirited sketches and designs, as well as his 
masterly playing on the violin, excited univer- 
sal attention among the artists. 

Mary fine traits of magnanimity and gene. 
rosity were known of him ; and yet there was 
something in his being that intimidated all from 
forming a closer acquaintance with him. Eve. 
ry One that attempted to approach him nearer, 
shunned him again almost immediately ; and he 
shunned all, Butdo not belicve that he on that 
‘ccount appeared like a gloomy and morose per. 








Son, that there was any thing strange or eccen- 
tric in his conduct ; or that he, like one of those 
how-a.days so much praised persons, who as if 
Sontrite and repentant, affect to be slovenly and 








negligent in their dress, or who renouncing this 
world and its vanities, clothed in black,of a pale 
countenance, displaying intense scorn and eon. 
tempt of mankind, without perhaps in his whole 
life, having seen more of the world than Berlin 
and Kierits, and some fashionable bath or mine- 
ral spring. On the contrary, however heartily 
he might inwardly despise men and their doings, 
he only avoided a more intimate connexion with 
them; otherwise, he led the gay merry life that 
any man of the world would wish fo lead, and 
was immoderately tondof society, wine, women, 
and song. 

His family had long searehed for him in vain, 
when his elder brothers die¢. shortly after each 
other,and he, now the only supporter of the 
family name, announced himself, was reconciled 
to his family, and as his father likewise died soon 
after, was the master of a large fortune. He 
returned to Italy, then travelled through Ger. 
many, and so came to *** where he he found 
many acquaintances from Italy among whom 
was the rcigning prince himself, who invited 
him to pass some time at his capitol. Hisrepu. 
tation which had preceded him from Rome, 
found full confirmation in *** as well in good as 
bad, and he soon had as many cnemies as ac- 
quaiatances, especially among marricd men, 
lovers ani careful fathers. And truly not with. 
vut reason, for a second Don Juan, he knew 
how to captivate the hearts of tho fair, so that 
they they could not resist him, and in the de. 
lirium of passion accomplished their own ruin. 

He had already been drawn into several disa- 
greeable engagements on that account, but had 
always met his antagonists, with an undaunted 
composure, and sent some of them to their last 
homes rather badly prepared, He had shown to 
all so fearless a contempt of death, that they 
came to the conclusion that he would be served 
just right if he should be unceremoniously dis- 
posed of in some duel, but they wisely avoided 
pushing the matter any farther, especially as he 
was supposed to be a favorite of the Prince, and 
there is no law in Germany by which the sedu- 
cer can be punished, if the handsome wife or 
daughter has an understanding with him. 

However, Alfred suddenly appeared entirely 
changed. He broke off all frivolous connexions 
—ceascd his wild orgies, and becatne more con- 
fiding towards his near acquaintances. This 
alteration long remained a riddle to the public, 
until at length one of his intimate acquaintan- 
ces, whom he himself in his better moments cal. 
led friend, a young physician (he is now old and 
relates this to vou) explained it—Alfred loved ! 

A young and innocent girl had won his heart 
—an actress at the Court Theatre. She was not 
a distinguished beauty, but was a most lovely 
creature, yet many might have considered her 
as insignificant in comparison with other maid- 
ens, whice she really was in regard to her art. 
Alfred loved her with all the warmth and purity 
of the first true love, andrightly. Her ruin had 
been his object. It was long before she was a- 
ware of his intention, and confiding as a child 
she mistrusted nothing till he made her the most 
brilliant offers,when she fell weeping in his arms 
and cried in despair, ‘Oh, have you no love for 
me at all ? 

This was like a flash of lightning in the dark. 


ness of his soul! She loved him aud he inten 





ded to deceive her. Violently agitated he clasped 
her in his arms, and said imploringly, ‘forgive 
me ! I love you; forgive me and be my wife ! 
I will endeavor to be worthy of you. 

And he kept his word. A few weeks after- 
wards he made his engagement with Aemilia 
public, and from that time lived only for her, 
eagerly anticipated all her wishes, and impa- 
tiently awaited the day that was to unite her to 
him forever. But it was otherwise. Aemilia 
began to sicken, and on her sixteenth birth day, 
it was to have been the day of their union—she 
died in Alfred’s arms. Her last word his name ! 

Alfred’s condition was dreadful! He cursed 
himself, his former life, but he also cursed heay- 
en, whose revenge, as he thought had so fear- 
fully“overtaxen him, and annihilated an inno. 
cent victim with him. 

As may be imagined,all attempts of his friends 
at consolation were fruitless. He rejected them, 
and new endeavors irritated him to fury. Only 
the physician, the first confidante of his love, 
who did not torment him with vexatious words 
of comfort, yet retained any influence over him. 
The first storm of his feelings was at last appea- 
| sed, but a deep melancholy remained, and seem- 
_edas if it would never leave him. He passed 
‘his nights at the grave yard where ‘his bride’ 
|reposed; her grave became a garden of flowers ; 
her figure was in all his sketches, and he poeti- 
_zed concerning her love and her death, with the 
inspiration and woe of a lover from whom his 
dearest beloved had been torn—forever. 

As Autumn advanced, and the storms blew 
the flowers from Aemilia’s grave, Alfred’s end 
seemed appruaching. He fell into a raging fe. 
ver, and his physicians too scon gave him up, 
especially because he odstinately refused to fol- 
low their prescriptions. 

One only—that friend—remained by him, 
watched day and night at his bed side, and at 
last had the triumph as the crisis came on to 
guide it to a fortunate termination. The com. 
mencement of winter beheld the invalid bodily 
recovcring; but was his spirit healed ? who can 
fathom that! You can tell yourself, though not 
always with certainiy, whether you are honest 
in your opinion, or hypocritical. Alfred appear- 
ed as in the last period before his sickness, sunk 
in deep melancholy, but now and then a spark 
of re-awakened love of life shone through him, 
as we may observe in all those bodily recovering 
from a long, severe fit of sickness ; so that he 
no longer capriciously shunned his fellow men, 
altho’ they might not be able to cheer his spirits. 

This gentler mood gained him the sympathy 
of many who had before avoided him ; and this 
sympathy appeared todo him good. But he 
seemed to have become totally indifferent to- 
wards the fair sex, and avoided them whenever 
he could. Butsomuch the more did they strive 
(so are women) to attract his attention. They 
approached him with a tender sympathy, and he 
who knows how well women understand com. 
forting one (do not blush young friend, it is no 
discredit to you that you know it already) may 
admire Alfred’s firmness; for he withstood it all. 

He had not visited the tlie theatre once since 
Aemilia’s death ; nor did he visit it now, altho’ 
his associates daily urged him to go there if but 
for once, when the celebrated songstress, Guil- 


letta should again appear on the stage, 
{Concluded next number,} 

















From the (New-York) Evergreen. 


Doings in the Metropolis. 
I. 


The first of January in Washington is always 
adayof general gaiety. If you have nothing 
better to do, and can compromise with your po. 
litical antipathies, you may attend the President's 
levee, where you will find an assemblage of ali 
sorts of people, who not only seen to be amused 
themselycs, but are the subjects of ainusement 
to others. 

Henry St. Clair was sitting in his room, at 
Gadsby’s, on a brilliant day, not many weeks 
since, reading the Globe of the morning, which 
he had casually taken up, when a sudden thought 
which occurred to him, appeared to operate for- 
eibly upon his equanimity. He looked hastily 
at his watch, threw down the administration 
print, and washed his hands. He then pulled 
the bell.rope with violence,and ordered Aristides 
to call acoach. The command was fulfilled, 
and the next moment St. Clair was drifting 
along the Avenue. 

‘Is Miss Lascelles within ?’ 

*Walk into the parlor, if you please, sir.’ 

She was siting on an ottoman, and arranging 
her curls before a broad mirror, which extended 
to the floor. 

“I have the honor to wish Miss Lascelles 2 
shappy new year.’ 

*And I have the generosity to wish Mr. St. 
‘Clair‘a thousand. You are late. I was just 
going without you. I believe that you are noted 
Tervyour:punctuality.’ 

‘Never 'iess'so, than since I have been acquain- 
* - ted with‘Miss Lastelles. But the carriage is at 
‘the door. Fair lady,by your leave.’ 

The Avenue was Covered with snow. The 
shorses floundereti through it at a tolerable pace. 
Several timestthe carriage came near being over- 
wet. The ‘lady talked fluently to conceal her 
‘terror, At last, they caught a near glimpse of 
‘the White House, bathed as it was in the daz- 
‘zling sunshine of a clear winter morning. They 
stopped in frontof the mansion. The steps of 
the carriage were let down, and a minute after. 
ward the jady’e arm was within that of St. 
Clair’s; and, passing through the vestibule, they 
entered the oval-room, where the President and 
his high dignitaries were assembled. After the 
customary introductions and greetings, the two 
new visiters moved on toward the ‘east-room.’ 
What a crowd they found here assembled! St. 
Clair, who sometimes made very bad second 
hand puns, exclaimed with a sigh, on his first 
entrance, ‘Ohe jam satis!’ but his fair compan- 
ion was inexorible, and refused to turn back, 
They kept on, and threaded their way through 
the motley multitude. 

‘It is astonishing what a contrast of faces one 
meets with on certain occasions,’ said Miss Las- 
cells. ‘Who is that individual in whiskers ?” 

‘I do not know, but should n’t be surprised if 
it were Mr. Beards-ley? 

‘And whois that stout gentleman, whose keen 
mobility of vision seems to take in the whole 
scene around us, in the circuit of a glance ? 

‘That is the author of the Hunchback—pos. 
terity will honor his memory. At present you 
perceive, Mr. Van Buren is conversing with 
him.’ 
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‘And what frightful-looking Tudian is that, 
standing by the pier-table ? 

‘That is the famous Wyandot chief, Wah-hi- 
noh-mali-hi-ki, or Creeping Pather. He isa ter. 
rible fellow—the saine who killed his six wives, 
because’ 

‘Because what ?” 

‘Have read the Last Days of Pompeii? That 
Tone was asweet creature, was shenot ? Bul. 
wer is decidedly a man of genius—do you not 
think so ? 

‘Yes, yes; but what was his motive for kill- 
ing his six wives ? 

‘This is the first time Lever heard of doing so 
improper a thing.’ 

‘A truce to word-catching. The Wyandot— 
why di! he kill his six wives ?” 

‘Because they didn’t dry his scalps in a man. 
ner to suit him.’ 

‘How atrocious! He is looking, with the eye 
of au amateur, upon my head dress. Let us go 
to the other end of the room.’ 

‘But I insist upon presenting you to my friend 
Wah-bi-ti-noh.mah-he-ki. He is courteous and 
polite , notwithstanding his little foible of being 
particular with regard to the preparation of his 
scalps.’ z 

‘You are quite as bad as he is. <I will not be 
introduced tothe barbarian.’ 

‘How very wilful! 

II. 

‘Harry St.Clair! Whothe d ] is Harry 
St. Clair ? muttered a fierce-looking gentleman 
of an elderly appearance, who, in evident per- 
turbation, was pacing the floor of a private par- 
lor. 

‘ic is a very tolerable sort of a man, Mr. 
Brown, whom I have consented to marry.’ 

‘You con—sent—O ! ’tis impossible, my dear, 
that you should have been such a fool. St.Clair! 
It sounds like the assumed name of some swind- 
ler, Remember, young lady, that you are yet 
under my guardianship. He has heard of your 
hundred thousand, and like an adroit fortune. 
hunter, he has taken care to avoid giving an ac. 
count of himself to me. I forbid your seeing 
him again,’ 

‘That must be as it shall happen, Mr. Brown. 
What think you of an elopement, one of these 
moonshiny nights, Mr. Brown? Such things 
have been.’ 

Mr. Brown clenched his fists, and doubled the 
rapidity of his strides, 

‘You will drive me mad! Has the fellow any 
property ? 

‘I cannot say, but believe that he ‘‘no revenue 
has save his good spirits” to feed and clothe him.’ 

‘Good spirits! Hollands and Tokay, you 
mean: he is then a retail grocer. That my 
ward should ever be engaged to a man licensed 
to keep and retail spiri What would your 

2 8 ic Miss Emeline, had he 
sof ‘a proud and ancient 
















stock, ally he 
Lord knows w 


‘But here comes the gen- 
tleman, hi Mr. St. Clair, Mr. Brown; 
Mr. Browny St. Clair. You are silent, 
ell, Z will leave you to yourselves, and 
then you may find your tongues. Addio! St, 
Clair, be civil to the old gentleman.’ 








——— 


ne 


‘New, sir, I am the guardian of that young 
lady. Permit me to inquire how much capita} 
you are in need of, to extend your business jn the 
grocery line? I will advance you any reason. 
able sum—but do not think of aspiring to the 
hand of my ward,’ 

‘Old fellow! I brought no cowskin with me, 
and if [ had, my respect for your gray hairs 
would probally prevent my using it as you de. 
serve. ‘Touching Miss Lascelles—-I could not 
find it in my heart to destroy her peace, by re. 
signing my pretensions to her favor.’ 

‘Conceited pup’— 

‘Sir! 

‘Know, young man, that if Miss Lascelles 
marries without my consent, lhicer whole fortune 
goes to her younger sister,’ 

‘How much is her fortune, sir ?’ 

‘A good hundred thousand in the six per cents,’ 

‘Give it to her sister ; and I will throw in as 
much more, as a new year’s present. Who are 
you looking at ? 

‘°T is n’t possible—that—you-——are serious— 
in what you say ? 

‘Mr. Brown, I am about negotiating with Mr. 
Polk—you know Polk--for the purchase of the 
Government stock in the United States Bank. 
Good speculation—-eh ?_ I shall want your ad. 
vice, Brown--handsome comm's:ion—agency, 
and all thatsort of thing! But you are dumb,’ 

‘Mr. St. Clair, if had a dozen wards——-dam’. 
me! you should be welcome to them all.’ 

* . * * * * * 

Yesterday I received a card, with the follow. 
ing inseription: ‘Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair at 


home Tuesday and Wednesday.’ 
Washington, Jaa. 25, 1840 








Southern Beauties. 

How they taik about the pretty gals down 
South—here is a specimen : 

The Natchexz Beauty.—She has a form deli. 
cately moulded, slight, graceful, faultless '— 
Her hair is the raven, shaded, lightened, bright. 
ened witha sunburst. Her forehead is the ivory 
throne of a calm, proud intellectuality : her eyes 
dark, thrilling, relenting from the rapid and 
searching flash into a dreamy tenderness ; her 
movement car: ies sou! with it, and the vindica- 
tion of her irresistible influence. Her voice is 
the murmur of spring doves, low and deep, with 
holier passions than man can know, pulsating 
upon the heart of female virtue. "Tis not fan- 


cy’s sketch. Natchez Free Trader. 


Who is she? What’s her name? Is slic 
rich? Her temper? Where from? How old 
is she? Did she spring from the sea, like 
Va-nus? Or burst from the brain of Jove like 
Miner-vy ? Does she write poetry? Her nose 
—what of her nose? Gods! that you should 
have said nothing of hernose! Is it a Grecian 
nose ? Roman nose? or pug nose? Don’t keep 
us in suspense—what’s the order of the nose !— 
‘Let us not burst in ignorance, but answer us.’ 
Oh thai we were she, and her were us! for she 
moves in queenlike and matchless beauty, and 


we move in a pair of three dollar breeches. 
New-Orleans Sun 








Toast—The Ladies.—May we kiss the girls 
we please, ard please the girls we kiss. 
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A Rare Beauty. 


‘The fairest flower of beauty that has been 

By morial eyes, since earth existed seen ; 

The b!ushing rose—the lily’s chaster hue 

Met on her damask cheek ; the vi'lets hue 

Was brought to shame by her bright orbs, so full 
Of all that’s sweet and all that’s beautiful,’ 





Woman’s Love. 


And this.woman’s love ; she hides 
The secret passion in her inmost breast; 
Unknown to all it there abides, 
Until a kindred love has been confess’d, 
Then with 1 a generous burst that spurns control, 
She gives to him she loves the treasures cf her soul 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket 
Gossips. 

Even our own fair and beautiful village is not 
exempt from them. Though more ink than tears 
has been shed to their memories—though the mis- 
eries they have inflicted on mankind have been a 
subject of universal execration, still, strange to 
say, gossips have grown with the world’s growth 
and strengthened with its strength, inasmuch as 
their influence is greater over the minds of the 
many fools than of the few wise. Under present 
feelings of indignation against them, it might al- 
most be wished that gince “their inspiration lieth 
in their cup of tea,” the Chinese might play the 
partof our Boston fathers and actuated by the 
same patriotic spirit send every remaining chest 
into the deep as a peace offering to Neptune.— 
But to our purpose. 

‘Do you know ? said Miss B. the other evening 
looking very mysteriously at me, and balancing 
her spoon upon her empty cup, “do you know 
that Mary Wells is to be married next week ?’ 

‘Married !’ said I in astonishment, ‘I am sure 
I have not heard anything of it. Where did you 
hear it ? to whom ? 

‘To a Mr. N.a stranger here, and the very last 
one whom I should have suspected Mary to 
choose. But why do you smile ?” 

‘Because of mine utter disbelief. How did 
you obtain your information ?” 

‘From a very good source I assure you. The 
first intimation I had of it was from my brother, 
who heard it from Mr. L.’ 

‘And yet Mr. L. is an utter stranger at the 
house. How is this ?” 

‘Why you know he has friends who are ac. 
quainted there, and some of them of course have 
told him. Ah! now I recollect it was Captain 
who is a near neighbor of Mr. Wells.’ 

‘Well, and how did he know? Mary has 
not surely given him her confidence ; and as for 
Mr. N. he is to my knowledge very slightly ac- 
quainted with him, so that 1 am sure he has not 
the news from any good authority.’. 

‘Well, dear me,’ said Miss B. rather testily, ‘30 
you suppose jhere is no other way of finding such 
matters out but by their own confessions ?” 

‘What other method have you,’ asked I, ‘and 
by what other means did the said Captain pene- 
trate the secret of Mary’s engagement ?” 

‘I will tell you ; Mr.N. has become a very fre- 
quent visitor at Mr. W.’s has taken Mary and her 
sister out with him several times, has been obser- 
ved to pay very particular attention to Mary, and 
many other nameless proofs have occurred which 
it would be impossible to enumerate.’ 
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‘And they are to be married next week on this 
authority ?” 

‘Mr. L. did not exacily know that they were to 
be married then, but as he is now gone from the 
village to return in a week, he surmised that this 
must be the reason of his so speedy return, as he 
has noother business here.’ 

My risible organs had been wrought to their 
highest pitch, I could contain myself no longer, 
and I gave way to an irrepressible burst of laugh. 
ter. 

‘Forgive me Miss B., but really—I am very 
rude I know, but cannot help laughing at the i- 
dea. Mr. N. has visited at Mr. W.’s house, has 
‘gone out with the girls two or three times for the 
‘sake of company, has found himself pleased with 
Miss Mary’s conversation and listened to it, and 
though he has no business here will return in a 
week. So this is sufficient proof that they are to 
be married next week ?” 


occur of gentlemen’s paying so very particular at. 
tention to young ladies, without some stronger 
motive than the love of company, especially where 
there are so many worth his acquaintance as 
there are here.’ 

‘Very true—and shall I tell you the rea- 
son? It is simply this—the fear of making 
himself the subject of a month’s conversation 
among busy village gossips. No sooner is he 
seen in public with a lady on his arm, whatever 
may be his motive, than he is reported engaged 
to her. Let him deny it as stoutly as he may, he 
is engaged ; andif inthe course of time the pro. 
jected marriage does not take place, he is branded 
by all the gossips in the neighborhood as a fickle 
fellow, whose wife will, if she be of a jealous 
turn, have no small cause to exercise all the pen- 
etration she is master of. With regard to the case 
before us, Mr. N. possibly may have other rea. 
sons for visiting the Wells’ than mere love of so. 
ciety ; he may even be engaged to Mary, but the 
proofs you have brought forward to support the 
assertion, are no more proofs than are those usu. 
ally given in similar instances.’ And _ here the 
subject of ovr conversation changed. 

Reader, is this an overpainted picture? Ask 
the many ennuied victims to the restraints which 
the tongues of gossips have imposed upon society, 
and they will tel you ‘nay.” The advantages 
which might be derived from a free and friendly 
intercourse between the sexes, are by these pests 
of society denied them, and woman to save her 
reputation, must remain forever within doors un. 
less she has a brother or a husband to attend her. 
O tempora ! O mores ! A MEDDLER. 

May, 1340, 








Love and Legislation, 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 


Strange, and passing strange, that the rela. 
tion between the two sexes——the passion of love 
in short--should not be taken into deeper con- 
sideration by our teachers and our legislators. 
People educate and legislate as if there was no 
such thing in the world. But ask the priest— 
ask the physician—let them reveal the amount 
of moral and physical results from this one cause. 
Must love be always discussed in blank verse, as 
if it were a thing to be played in tragedies or 
sung in songs—a subject for pretty poems and 
wicked novels, and had nothing to do with the 





‘Well you know howit is ; very few instances || 





moral welfare, and eternal salyation? Must 
love be ever treated with profaneness, as a mere 
illusion ? or with coarseness, as a mere impulse ? 
or with fear, as a mere discase? or with shame, 
as a mere weakness? or with levity, as a mere 
accident? Whereas it is a great mystery, and 
a great necessity, lying at the foundation of 
human existence, morality and happiness—mys. 
terious, universal, inevitable as death. Why, 
then, should love be treated less seriously than 
death? It is as serious a thing. Love and 
death, the alpha and omega of human life, the 
author and finisher of existence, the two points 
on which God’s universe turns; which he, our 
Father and Creator, has placed beyond our 
arbitration—beyond the reach of that. election 
and free will which he has left us in ajl other 
things. Death must come—and love must come; 
_bul the state in which they find us !—whether 
| blinded, astonished, frightened and ignorant; or 





| like reasonable creaturcs, guarded, prepared,and 
| fit to manage their own -feelings !—this, I sup: 
| pose, depends upon oursclves ; and for want of 
such self-management and self-knowledge, look 
at the evils that ensue—hasty, improvident, and 
| unsuitable marriages; repining, diseased or vi- 
cious celibacy—irretrievable infamy, cureless 
‘insanity. the death that comes early, and the 
love that comes late, reversing the primal laws 
|of our nature. It is of little consequence how 
unequal the conventional difference of rank, as 
in Germany—how equal the condition, station 
and means, as in America—if there be inequali- 
ty between the sexes; and if the sentiment 
| which attracts and unites them to each other, 
and the contracts and relsiions springing out of 
this sentiment, be not equally well understuod 
by both, equally sacred by both, equally bind. 
ing on both. 








Married and Single. 


Blackwood says ‘that the fact of matrimony 
or bachelorship is written so legibly in a man’s 
appearauce, that no ingenuity can conceal it. 
On the tops of coaches, in the cuffee rooms of 
inns, nay, in pews of church, there is some inex. 
plicable instinct that tellsus whether an individ. 
ual, (.ame, fortune and circumstances, totally 
unknown) be or be not married. Whether it is 
a certain subdued look, such as that which char. 
_acterizes the lions in a menagerie, and distin- 
guishes them from the lords of the desert, we 
cannot tell ; but that the trutl is s0, we posi. 
tively affirm.’ This philosophy reminds us of a 
stanzas in Holmes’ address to a certain portrait 
which had excited his commiseration, in a gal- 
lery of paintings : 

I know thou hast a wife at home, 
I know thou hast a child, 


By that subdued domestic smile, 
Upon thy features mild, 








Beauty in a Wife. 
A young man married a wife, whose only 
claim upon his regard was her personal beauty. 
She said to him, at the end of one of her quar- 
|rels, ‘You don’t love me—you cannot look me 
in the face, and say that you love me.’ ‘You 
| mistake, my dear,’ he cried, ‘for it is only when 


| I look you in the face that I can say I love you.’ 














prosaic current of our «very day existence, our | 


A Trvs Lapy.—One who can help herself. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
‘Transposition. 
“THE SPRING DAY”—Dy the ‘Green Mountain 


Bard, 


Cast away sorrow and care for the gay delight- 
ful Spring has returned ; nature is smiling, and 
the air is sweet. that breathes the fragrance of 
May. Beauty and harmony are combined, whiie 
the spirit of gladness is hovering around. Pleas. 
ure is breathing in every mind and to evéry sound 
gives atone. Where is an eye that does not 
beam with love, or a heart that is not warmed 
with the purest feeling ? Where isa voice that 
is not lifted above, or a soul not kneeling to its 
Maker ? Look to the groves in their splendid 
array, adorned and garnished by the hand of Na. 
ture—ringing with many a soul-stirring lay, and 
then reflected upon the beauty of the fair land of 
Eden; O how blooming was that land, and how 
charming the birds that once perched in its bow- 

rs,—but wo to the Spoiler who came, for in an 
hourits glory departed. Sickness and death have 
long silently trod that peaceful, happy and heav- 
enly abode where loud anthems first resounded 
to God, and the bright Seraph rode in magnifi. 
cence. The Siroc now sweeps over that Garden 
which is roamed,by unholy barbarians—where 
the religion of Heaven is mocked, and the blood 
of the Christianisshed. Jehovah hath made thee 
a mansion above, O man, an Eden whose glory 
and splendor shall endure forever, studded with 
pearl and encircled with gold, where the spoiler 
shall never enter,—therefore cease thy complain. 
ing and no longer be sorrowful, for unnumbered 
blessings are in store for thee there, where thou 
shalt taste of [lis infinite love. Go to the moun- 
tain and gaze on the sky ; behold the proud eagle 
winging his way, soaring aloft through the regions 
on high until lost in the bright rays of the sun.— 
Be no longer entwined to earth, but learn from 
the lesson given by the eagle to count all thy treas- 
ures for what they are worth, and fasten thine eye 
on the brightness of Heaven. If thou aspire to 


a seat with the blest then follow the star which a. |, 


rose in Bethlehem,—it will guide thee safe to 
that haven of rest and point to the place for man 
to repose. ‘The bright halo of glory shall there 
encircle thee, and the crown of the holy shall be 
fixed on thy head, thou shalt also wear the gar- 
ments of righteousness, and Heaven shall shed 
its lustre over thee. E. 








A Vivid Sketch. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 

‘To-day we read of a steamboat blown up—- 
and fifty or a hundred human beings scattered 
piece-mea] over land sea ; or men, women and 
children pcrishing by scores, in the whirlpools 
of the Mississippi. 'To.morrow—as in the case 
of the Royal Tar—-we read of another burnt at 
sea, and almost within cable’s length of the land, 
at noon-day, in a pleasant season of the year, 
when earth, sea and sky were undisturbed and 
beautiful ; when, at the first cry of horror, the 
passengers rushed upon deck only to feel the 
flames bursting over them with the strength and 
noise of a hurricane ; the lions and tigers rag.ng 
and roaring in their cages, the elephant trum. 
peting through the smoke, and the horses plun. 
ging one after another, into the stil] smooth deep, 
followed by distracted women and children with 
their clothes all on fire. And again, after anoth. 
er brief interval, this frightful exhibition is re. 
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| peated in another, and a still more appalling 
feo At midnight, in the depth of winter, 


within two miles of the peopled shore, from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty human beings, 
(we shall never know how many, and must guess 
at the truth,) are heard wailing upon the deep ; 
here a mother clinging to her dead babe, and 
screaming for another to be east to her upon the | 
waters, that they may all perish together; there 
a man who had just been to gather up all that 
remained of his dead brother, for sepulture, 
plunging into the sea to escape immediate suffo- | 
cation ; here mothers driven away by the fire |, 
and smvke from their own children, and hus- 
bands from their wives ; there a little blindfol. 
ded sufferer afloat with his mother’s veil wrapped 
around his face ; here a struggling multitude |, 
disappearing in the tumult of the vessel’s wake, 
while the flames thunder athwart the sky, and 
brighten their uptarned faces. And then, after 
the night has half worn away, and a vessel 
heaves in sight, and there is hope among the few 
wretched survivors that their lives may at last 
be sp2red them--they see her passing by on the 
other side, ard leave them to perish. Oh! if 
aught can add to the bitterness of death, and of 
such a death——‘it is this, it is this.’ 


goes out in the blackness of darkness, to hear 
of some one of the wretched survivors drifting 
ashere—at a great distance, and more dead than 


a dead body here, and another dead body there, 
and to find the newspapers full of remarks offer- 
ed by the bereaved and the broken hearted, and 
tales of escape that ‘thrill the hearer’s blood ;’ 
and, last of all, to read of a boat being found 
at sea, with three dead men in it, sitting up and 
frozen stiff and stark, Almighty God! if there 
be aught under heaven calculated to waken this 
people to their desperate folly and madness, in so 
hazarding their lives, they have it there! And 





then--that continually growing list of names; | 


and the slow-coming but still absolute certainty 
that in almost all such cases we shall never 
know——never——never--the whole extent of the |, 
calamity, so that who are are unaccountably 
missing, may hereafter be reckoned among those 
who have perished thus miserably, like that live- |, 
ly and extraordinary woman, the daughter of || 
Aaron Burr. Are not such things enough to 








make men think !--enough to bring about a 
| Wholesome and immediate reform? If not,then 
would they not believe themselves in danger, 
though one rose from the dead : if not, there is! 
no hope for them——and they should be Icft where | 
they are, like the brutes that perish ! 





And then, | 
as day after day passes by, and hope after hope | 


: ‘ ; (| 
alive, unable to communicate his name perhaps; 
| 





— speech from the altar: ‘I would an. 
nounce to the congregation, that, probably by 
‘mistake, there was left at this house of prayer, 
this morning, a small cotton umbrella, much 
damaged by time and wear ; in place whereof 
was taken a very large brown silk umbrella,new, 
| and of great beauty, Isay, my brethren, it was 
_ probably by mistake, that of these articles the 
'one was taken and the other left ; though it is 
‘a very improper mistake, and should be discoun. 
tenanced if possible. Blanders of this sort, 
brethren and sisters, are getting a leetle too 
slick.” 








Force of Imagination. 

Mr. Jonathan Jonah Goliath Bang says :—“] 
once knew a fellow of the name of Dunnaker; 
| he’d got some copper mines in the midst of a 
desert, and a tarnation pretty profitable consarn 
they would have been, too, if there had but 
been any pasture to feed the critters of horses 
that worked the machines; but there wasn’t, 
‘and the whole consarn was fast going to the 
‘back settlements, when he hit upon the expedi. 
‘ent of supplying the want of grass by the force 

of imagination. I'll tell you how it was; he 
| put green spectacles on the critters, and fed ’em 
on deal shavings; did as well as the best grass 
in the world ! 








The School Teacher. 

A young collegian, who had just finished his 
course and received his parchment, on his return 
home undertook to teach the town school, as au 
"amusement daring the winter, presuming it a 
| pleasant recreation to ‘teach the young idea how 
| to shoot.’ 

Monday morning arrived—the hopefal boys 
and girls flocked in—our young friend commen. 


: : 
_ced arranging and classing them, but soon found 


| that the stubborn works of nature do not yield 
to art withouta struggle. Having a large bump 
of order on his cranium, he commanded them 
to sit down and remain quiet. His commands 
were respected in thc same maiuner as those of 
Canute, when he ordered the waues of the ocean 
not toapproachhim. Anarchy had seized their 
juvenile minds, and they had drank deep from 
the fountain of liberty. Obedience was a bitter 
| pill, and they denounced all the nostrums of their 
new physician. A few doses of birch and hi‘ck- 
ory were administered, which served only to en- 
rage the fever. Noon arrived—intermission 
| commenced—combativeness broke cut, and the 
claret was drawn from several fountains. 

This march of intellect was too mighty for 
him ; he prompily resolved to relinquish his 
command, and turn them over to abler hands. 





Hints about Umbrellas. 


That is a good piece of advice which Olia- | 
pod, in the Knickerbocker, gives to his readers : 
‘Lend not thy umbrella, nor suffer thou it to be 
stolen from thee. In this wise did I procure my 
indisposition. The night was dark, the rains 
descended, the floods beat against me ; the um- 
brella was loaned, it had never come home.— 
Heaven forgive the borrower! There are seme 
coveting,this rainy-weather, much.to-be-desired, 
and requisite article—they steal it without com- 


He accordingly called them together, bade them 
| farewell, directing them to return whence they 
came. 

On his way home he met a friend, to whom 
he exclaimed—‘The devil was a fool.” ‘How 
so ?’ inquired his friend. ‘Why he took a vast 
deal of trouble and pains to induce Job to curse 
his Maker, and failed at last. If the short- 
sighted old man had put Jobto teaching a school, 
he would have cursed all nature, and died the 
same day.’ 











punction. I lately heard the preacher of a Wes- 








leyan conventicle at Providence, deliver the fol. | 


‘Literary Pursuit,’ as the constable said when 
after an author. 
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A ‘Day our or Tewn’—A Ramble o'er Child- 
hood’s play-ground,—W hen the man who has grown 
up under the protection of a home, launches out into 
the world, and by-and-by his heart becomes so stceled 
by its fetters and the enchantments it throws about him, 
that a re-awakened scene of happiness does not play 
within the circle of his fancy at the sound of those 
magic wo: ds, ‘cinldhood’s domain,’ we pity him, for he 
js amoving machine mercly, which starts at no beck, 
and heeds no call but the voice of Mammon, Of the 
home of Childhood, the world has net its like—no 
hopes like those which spring from it, and no enjoy- 
ments equal to those which it knew, 

Not long since wewere, as our heading bespeaks, 
‘4 Day out of Town,’ and took again a view of that 
spot which we once called Hune! Change, mighty 
change had been there,too, Strangers had taken pos- 
session of our once fir fields—had cut down and up- 


rooted a stately elm beneath whose branching foliage || 


we had in our young days sat, and more lamented than 


all, had with ruthless hand laid low a magnificent weep. | 


ing willow, whose like it will be long ere we shall loo 
upon again, Standing upon the same eminence upon 
which we stood a score of years gone by, the breeze 








d:inkiny, whereby he might pamper his appetite for one 
half of the twenty-four hours mirked out as the limit 
of each day ; a second, with different ideas wishes but 
for a moderate competence, a ‘better half,’ and the stu- 
dy of science ; and a third, more to be ‘pitied in the 
midst of his plen‘y’ is he who dotes on his riches, and 
counts them as the greatest enjoyment Which could be 
bestowed upon him, Of hopes of -futurity, the Indian 
as one, contemplates game plenty and to be always vic- 
torious over his enemies—the Pagan to be permitted 





to the rational ple.sures of a brighter and better world 

than this for his hopes, 

_ But there has lately sprung into existence another | 
term, which may claim acquaintance and relationship | 
for aught we know with ideal images of the mind, but 

| which has no kith or kin in connexion wi'h our diction- 

‘ary. IJtis Ipeauiry.’ We searched for it high and | 
| low, but it was non est inrentus, or in other words not | 
| to be found. Some good-natured cotemporary, per- | 
| haps having an eye to our quandary, has furnished a 
defiuition which we here give for the benefit of those 
who are or have been ina hke puzzie. It reads thus : 


| 
| ‘IpEAvtry.—Climbing up a rainbow to see the sun | 











set!’ | 


Where is he, who reads this definition, and dares to | 
assert “the schoolmaster is not abroad,” | 
| 








| 
| Loox Our. —Our brethren of the quill appear to 
have toa very considerable extent fallen under the dis. | 


} | 
| 
| 


| pleasure of Lord John Effinghom, alias James Fenni- | 


P ; i 
us laden with the perfume of the wild flowers || : 
one ee ne perseme 4 || more Cooper, the renowned author of a series of pub. | 


of the season. 
mansion ; we knew it was inhabited by others thon when 
we left, vet as we stepped over the door-stone, we met 
with a new fuce,a strange one, and it was then that we 
realized the truth of its passing into other hands, which 
before we knew yet scarce believed, because it seemed 
that such changes could.not have taken place. 

We asked pe: mission to look through the halls where 
we bounded in the fire of our first youth. It was 
granted and we proceeded, How unsightly and ill. 
shaped seemed all those improvements which to other 
eyes appeared beautiful. We liked’ the antique and 
old things which occupied separate places in the apart- 


ments, for their very simplicity and massiveness ; they |, OF errors, not his, 
had been deco.nposed to give way to other and lighter || 

materials,more in accordance with a modern taste than || 
were they, All, all was strange, unnatural—and we || 


felt nothing but a sense of loneliness pervading our 
thoughts, until we again we had reached the extended 
fields where some twenty years had scarcely left an 
impress, and we in review could look back to a long 
gone but yet bright period, and along whose mind-tra- 
ced chain we saw visions of happiness which no one 
can appreciate unless they have been similarly situated, 

We returned, Of how much value to us will be our 


reflections within the hours constituting our ‘Day out | 


of Town,’ time will disclose, 





Ipeaus.—Every one has some separate and distinct 
ly shaped form and passion for his own fancy to be sui, 
ted with—each one his own ideal of beauty, of pleas. 
ure, of happiness, and of hopes of futurity. The ideal 
of beauty of one, isa round, red, raddy cheek, with a 
low soft, lisping, lazy voice; of another, directly the 
‘everse, a vinegar aspect, a locomotive moving and 
car-destroying voice—while a third has set up for his 
image a medium, a mixture of the sweet and the sour, 
but which all excepting himself, declare to be perfectly 
insipid, Of pleasure, one would sit beside a muddy 
pool, befitting the description of a fisherman by Dean | 
Swifl, “A stick and a string, a worm at one end and a | 
fuel at the other ;? while a second would be perpetually 
parading with the airs of a semi-civilized monkey, the 
streets of our young Gotham; and a third, would 
when armed with a hammer a basket, march forth to 
scale mountains, and return at eve with a load of stones 
wherein he sees, or thinks he sees, some wonde: ful 
mineral specimens. Of happiness, one would consider 
the seme attained when to him was secured an all suf 


We turned to what was our paternal | 





1 








lications commencing with ‘The Monikins ;’ the whole | 
of which constitute, we will venture to s«y, a greater | 
| mass of absurdity than can elsewhere be found. He | 
| of the Eve. Journal, has been prosecuted by him for an | 
| alleged libel published some time sinee, So let our. 
| fraternity have a care what they inuy hereafter say, 


| and muke a recantaion of what they have heretofore 


| said. 


| ——— 
| {{23> Itis due to the author of the Enigma pubish- | 
| ed in our last,to state that the manuscript sent us wa 

| . . . : an] : 

The corrections mentioned in the following com- 


} 


| right, 


For the Casket. | 


| Mr. Editor :—I send you the solution of the 


| Enigma which appeared in the Casket of the 16th | 
‘inst. over the signature of ‘FY’ 


| I think F. will! 
‘find by looking over his Snigma, in the fourth | 
‘line that the figures should have been 4 6 2, and 
in the eighth the figures should have been 8 12 7 


| 


| 9 10 6, to express what he intended ; whic!: er- | 


'rorsI have corrected in the following solution. | 
1 9 10 Pin, an article much used in house. 
| wifery. 
2 10 4 Ant, an industrious little animal. 


3 12 2 Yea, a token of affirmative. 

4 6 2 Tea, a foreign production inuch used 
by old women and sometimes by young ladies. 

5 2 4 11 6 13 Hatter, a trade which all must 


patronize. 
6 11 5 12 8 Ether, alight substance always 





| 
i 





above us. 
7 9 10 4 Pint, measure. | 
8 12 7 9 10 6 Repine, what murmerers do. 
9 13 6 Ive, used to signify anger. 

10 6 4 Net, much used by fishermen. 
11 12 10 4 Tent, a kind of dwelling much) 





'in vogue in the east. 
12 2 13 Ear, an appendage to the head, use. 
| 


ful but often perverted, 
11 3 10 Tyn, author of a work on Algebra. 
“Pay the Printer,” a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for ; a maxim oft repeated but not 





so often practised. 








feiency of the good things which pertain to ealing and | 


M ef s . 
Poughkeepsie, 2810. 


| ° . . . i 
/ munication and answer to the Enigma, «re to set aright V 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





Those of our readers fond of the German school of 
romance, will find a rich treatin the perusal of the 
article under our ‘Miscellany’ head, translated from 
that language by a young gentlemen of this village, the 
conclusion of which will be published in our next, 

We have inserted the communication of ‘A Meddle:' 
and although we dislike the sound of the signature, yet 


to worship his idols continually—and the Christian looks | lixe much the munner in which gossips are handled.— 


Will the author favor us soon again ? 

‘E.’ will see that we have given him a place.” 

‘J. S. K.’ of Ameuia, will be inserted in our next, 

‘Pizarro’ is behind the spiiit of the age. Try some 
more modern subject, We have read ihe same in sub- 
stance in ‘Gibbons’ Rome.’ 








The N. ¥. Sunday Mercury says there is an island 
somewhere to the northward, where it ruins cologne, 
and snows peach blossoms. The girls there do all the 
courlting—the young men weur corsets, attend board- 
ing schools, and go barefoot. Oh! what a delighttul 
plice. 








A PLeasanr Cauiinc.—To call other people to 
dinner and get none yourself, 








ae 








Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


Ou Wednesday, the 13th inst., by the Rev. C. Gates, 
Col Patvie H. Lasser, to Miss Carnage L. Mittnam, 
all of Red Hook. 

At Claverac, on the [6th inst., by the Rev. Mr. La 
Grange, Kurvus R. Ricnmonp, of Hillsdale, to Miss ANN, 
oh daughter of Jacob Rossman, Esq., of the former 

ace. 

On Sunday, 24th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Reed, Mr. Hen- 
ny Riper, to Miss Eminy Axney,allof Poughkespsie. 

Ou the 2d inst., by the Rev. Johu Spoor, of Greene 

county, Mr. Jerzem1tan Tronson, of Kingstou, to Miss 
| AnGELINE, daughter of Mr. Joseph Wildey, of Milan, 
| 





Dutchess county. 


oe ore 











Obituary. 
‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 


In this village, on the 17th ult, Mrs. ExizaBetu Rog, 
in the 63rd year of her age. a 

In this village, on Sunday, the 17th inst., Erastus R., 
' infantson of Erastus Dennison. 

On the 13th inst., Jacoz Movt, aged 23 years, son of 
John Moul, of Red Nook, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, Which he bore with the utmost patience. Duri 
his protracted illness he ever manifested the kindest 
feclings' towards his friends, and in his filial attachment 
to his mother, has been rarely equalled. . 

At Matteawan, town of Fishkill, on Sunday, 24th inet. 
Mrs. Francis Parpsgg, in the 48th year of his age. She 

bore along and trying illness with ame resignation. 
| She was a member of the Baptist church, and died in 
| full hope of a blessed immortality. She was formerly 
| a resident of this village. 
| In New-York, on the 13th inst., Wittram H. Butx- 
| ney, Esq., Counsellor at Law. His remains were in- 
terred in this village, of which he was for several years 
a resident, and where he had many warm and attached 








|| friends, to mourn his premature decay and death. 





a 








Agents. 

Albany Cily,. ....2++0+++0e+B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
‘ame Scuth,. cocccccce css Mitehtoek. 
Amenia Union,....++..+..-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,.....se++ses+00--h. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co.......-Owen T. Coffin. 
Dover... occecseccssevsseesds W. Meight. 
Dover, New- Hampshire,...8. 1. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co,...Calvin Harrington. 

Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Charles M, Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co., Dr. Hord. 
Hartsville, ..sseeesseesseeed» & W. Kay. 
Ilackensack,......seeceee.8- W. Alger. 
Glenha, ....-s0e+0+++0+.G. Brewster, 
| Kingston,......00+++eee0.-: Samuel 8. Freer. 
| LaGrange,.....eeesseseee-B. F. Dubois. 
| Low Point,.......+...++..-Morton Brock. 
| Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
| New-York city,..-..... ..-B. J. Lossing. 
| Newburgh, ........+.+ee.-John Canghey. 
| Pleasant Valley,..........-Edwin Dusley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. I. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 


Salt Point,................James M. Ward. 


Washington Hollow,......-Daniel P- Eigamie. 


Fishkill, ....cecsscsccces 
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THE MUSE. 
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From the New- Yorker. 


ome. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Home of the Soul! thy light appears 

A star to cheer man’s gloomy way, 
When pil: im in this ‘vale of tears,’ 

His wandering steps are turned astray ; 
Hope lends her pinions to his feet, 

Faith sheds its balm within his breast, 
Aud tireless, on he speeds to meet, 

Prize of his toils! that goal of rest, 


Darkly the cloud hath frowned on high, 
Roughly the path before hath spreed, 
And the fierce tempest sweeping by, 
Hath beat on his defenceless head ; 
Bat from that cloud, pure, b ight, and warm, 
Streams to his eye a steady ray, 
And in that path he finds an arm, 
His Guide, tis Guard, his Hope, his Stay, 
Oh, who would linger here while there 
Is bliss that fancy neve: drew! 
Oh, can we ever feel despair, 
W hen such scenes gild our mental view ! 
Home of the Soul! Earth's brightest things 
Before thy glories fide to naught— 
Oh, may our fond imaginings 
With full fruition there be fraught! 
PE 
From the Churehinan. 


Old Trinity. 


“Thy servants think upon her stones, and it pitieth 


them to see her in the dust.—Psanrer. 


The Paschal Moon is ripe to-night 
Gna fair Mahada's bay, 

And soft it falls on Hoboxen 
As where the Saviou lay ; 

And beams beneath whose paly shine 
Nile’s troubling ange! flew, 
Show many a blood-besp: inkled door 

Of our Passover too, 


But here, where many an holy year 
It shone on arch and aisle, 
What means its cold and silver ray 
On dust and ruined pile ? 
Oh! where's the consecrated porch? 
The sacred lintel where ? 
And where’s that antique steeple’s height, 
To bless the moonlight air ? 


I seem to miss a mother’s face 
In this her wonted home, 
And linger in the green church-yard, 
As round that mother’s tomb. 
Old Trinity! thou too art gone ! 
And in thine own blest bound, 
They’ve laid thee low, dear Mother Church, 
To rest in holy ground! 


The vaulted roof, that trembled oft 
Above the chaunted psalm ; 

The quaint old altar where we owned 
Our very Paschal Lamb ; 

The chimes thet ever in the tower 
Like seraph music sung, 

And held me spell-bound in the way 
When I was very young. 


The marble monuments within ; 
The scutcheons, old and rich ; 
And one bold bishop’s effigy 
Above the chancel niche ; 
The mitre and the legend there 
Beneath the colored pane ; 
All these thou knewest, Paschal Moon, 
But ne’er shalt know again ! 


And thou wast shining on this spot 
That hour the Saviour rose ! 
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But oh ! its look that Easter morn 
The Saviour only knows, 

A thousand years—and "twas the same— 
And half a thousand more! 

Old Moon, what mys:ic chronicles 
Thou keepest of this shore. 


And so, until good Queen Anne reigned, 
It wasa heathen sward; 

But then they made its virgin tarf 
An altar to the J.ord ; 

With holy roof they covered it, 
And when Apostles cime, 

They claimed for Christ its battlements, . 
And took it in God’s name. 


Then Paschal Moon, this sacred spot 
No more thy magic felt, 
Till flames brought down the holy place 
Where our forefathers knelt ; 
Again ‘tis down—the grave old pile! 
That Mother Church sublime ! 
Look on its roofless pile, old Moon, 
For ’tis thy last—last time ! 


Ay, look with smiles, for never there 
Shines Pasch»| Moon again, 
Till break’s the Earth’s great Master-day 
O’er all the graves of men ; 
So wane away! old Paschal Moon, 
And come next year as bright ; 
Eternal rock shall welcome thee, 
Our faith’s devoutest light ! 


They rear Old ‘Trinity once more ; 
And, if ye weep to see, 
The glory of this latter house 
Thrice glorious shall be! 
Oh ! lay itsdeep foundations strong, 
And, yet a little while, 
Our Paschal Lemb himself shall come 
To light its hallowed aisle. c. 
New- York, Easter Even, 1810. 
ee 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


A Sunset Storm in Summer. 
BY RUFUS W, GRISWOLD, 


I. 
The summer sun hos sunk to rest 
Below the green clad hills, 
And through the skies, careering fast, 
The storm-cloud rides upon the blast, 
And now, the rain distils, 
The flash we see, the peal we hear 
With winds blent in their wild career, 
Till pains the ear. 
It isthe voice of the Storm-King, 
Riding upon the lightning’s wing, 
Leading his bannered hosts, across the darkened sky 
And drenching with his floods, the sterile lands and dry. 


It. 
The wild beasts to their caverns fly, 
The night-birds flee from heaven : 
The dense black clouds that veil the sky, 
Darkening the vast expanse on high, 
By streaming fires are riven, 
Again the tempest’s thunder tone, 
The sounds from forest overthrown, 
Like trumpet blown 
Deep in the bosom of the storm, 
Proclaim His presence, in its form, 
Who doth the sceptre of the concave hold, 
Who freed the winds and the vast cloud unrolled. 


Tit, 

The storms no more the skies invest, 

The winds are heard no more ; 
Low in the chambers of the West, 
From whence they rose, they’ve sunk to rest— 

The sunset storm is o’er. 
The clouds that were so wildly driven 
Across the daikened brow of heaven, 

Are gone, and Even 








-_ 








r nee" ene 
Comes in her mild and sober guise, 
Her perfumed air and trembling skie-, 
And Luna, with her star gemmed, glorious crown, 
From her high throne in heaven, upon the world looks 


down. 
New- York, 1810. 
PEI 
From the Lady’s Book. 
Night. 


BY P. K, KILBOURN 


Myste: ious dome !—cloudless and undefaced — 
How beautiful the wreath that circles thee ! 
On thy illimituble scroll are traced 
The hieroglyphics of eternity ! 
How does my inmost spirit yearn, to-night, 
To read those glorious cha acters aright ! 
Philosophy, to its greattruths appealing, 
May teach me that the orbs which round me shine 
And blaze forever on thy beauteous shrine, 
Are each a world in endless cycles wheeling : 
Yet, seen in view of the Almighty plan, 
What are they all! but one vast caravan, 
Laden with souls, and bound to that ‘great doy,’ 
When God sh li make his jewels of such gems as 
they. 





From the New- World. 


The Magic Mirror; 


OR, THE WAY TO WEALTH, 


One evening—’tis an Eastern story— 
The lily slept, the bat was flitting, 
The sun on clouds of crimson glory 
Was, like an ancient Sultan sitting; 
The sky was dew, the air was balm, 
The camels by the tenis were grazing, 
A Pilgrimsat beneath a palm, 
Upon the Western splendor gazing. 


He plucked in careless reverie 
A bud beside him ; was’ta flame 
That quivered on his startled eye ? 
From arth the little lusire come. 
He lisp’d a prayer, and half in terror, 
The night had just begun to close him, 
Dug "p the turf and found a mirror, 
And hid the sparkler in his bosom. 


Next morn ere Sol’s first ray had shot, 

The Pilgrim gazed upon his treasure ; 
The edge with mystic shapes was wrought, 

Wreuthed in a dance of love and p!easure. 
But in the centre was the wonder ; 

His face with youth and beauty shone ! 
O'd Time had yielded up his plunder, 

By Allah! fifty years were gone! 


His hour of precious gazing o’er, 
The pilgrim strayed to Bazdad city; 
Then sat him by a Kiask door, 
And tuned his pipe and sing his ditty ; 
But not a soul would stop to listen, 
At last an ancient dame passed by ; 
She saw by chance the mirror glisten, 
Stopped, gazed and saw her wrinkles fly! 


A dozen like herself soon gazed, 
And each beheld a blooming beauty ; 
The story through the city blazed, 
Their alms were but a Moslem’s duty ! 
The men and maids by thousands gathered, 
Each visage won the rose’s dye, 
The Pilgrim’s nest was quickly feathered, 
The mirror’s nome was—FLatrery ! 
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